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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


^  "    ANNOUNCEMENT:    How  much  money  did  you  SPEND  last  year?    What  did  you  SPEND  IT  FOR? 
*What  was  your  INCOME?    How  much  did  you  SAVE?    Are  you  POORER  today  than  you  were 
a  year  ago?    Or  RICHER?    Maybe  you  don't  know.    But  if  you  keep  a  FAMILY  BUDGET 
you  do.    Why  not  keep  one  in  1927?    Tonight's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  released  "by 
Uncle  Sam  through  Station  ,  introduces  Dave  Saveman  who  tells  the  story.... 


 00O00  

Mien  a  man1  s  stony  "broke —  that's  when  he  needs  money  worst. 

Which  reminds  me  of  my  friend,  Jack  Doe.    If  you  have  ten  minutes  tcr  listen,  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  about  Jack. 

You  probably  have  one  or  two  Jack  Does  in  your  own  crowd.    Happy-go-lucky,  care- 
free chaps,  they'd  spend  their  last  nickel  for  a  friend  —  Then  borrow  a  dime  from 
another.    My  own  friend  is  no  exception. 

Well,  Jack  Doe  has  never  learned  to  save  money  or  to  spend  money  WISELY,  either. 

One  morning  last  week  —  when  I  was  walking  to  work  to  save  carfare  and  doctor' s 
bills  —  I  met  Jack.    Met  him  in  front  of  Tony's  barber  shop  where  all  the  girls  get 
their  hair  bobbed.    Jack  looked  a  bit  down-in-the-mouth,  so  I  slapped  him  on  the  back 
and  shouted, 

GOOD  MOENING,  OLD  TOPf 

He  perked  up  —  held  out  his  hand  to  me  —  and  looked  so  relieved  that  I  guessed 
he  needed  some  money.    So  I  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted. 

"Well",  he  hesitated  —  "if  you  could  let  me  have  about  a  hundred  I'd  surely  ap- 
preciate it.    We've  got  to  fix  the  roof  again  —  and  pay  the  dentist.    And  the 
grocer's  getting  insistent". 

"But  Jack,  why  don't  you  enter  those  things  in  your  budget  and  pay  for  them  out  of 
your  regular  income?"  I  enquired. 

"Oh,  I'm  only  making  $2,000  a  year  and  that's  not  enough  to  make"  it 'worth  while 
to  keep  a  budget",  Jack  told  me.    "Besides  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it". 

"That's  no  excuse",  said  I.    "If  you're  making  $2,000  a  year,  you  happen  to  belong 
to  the  upper  14  per  cent  of  American  wage  earners.    Eighty  six  per  cent  get  less 
than  that  a  year.    You've  probably  been  too  busy  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  Jack, 
to  pay  any  attention  to  your  own  expenditures.    Keeping  a  budget  is  the  necessary 
paper-work  of  existence,  you  know. 

Jack  said  he  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way  before.    We  were  a  bit  early,  I  decided 
to  take  Jack  down  to  the  bank  with  me  and  arrange  for  his  loan. 

"Any  family  can  gain  by  the  use  of  a  well-kept  budget",  said  I  as  we  swung  into 
our  stride.     "Budget  is  just  another  word  for  THRIFT,    Thrift  is  praised  — *  abstin- 
ence is  rewarded". 

"We  started  keeping  a  budget  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  an  awful  flop,"  said  my 
friend.    "Neither  my  wife  nor  I  is  good  at  figures.    The  thing  became  a  family 
nuisance.    It  got  so  we  used  to  talk  about  it  every  night  at  supper.     'Did  you  enter 
that  5  cents  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  you  bought  today?'  she  would  ask.  'Where 
should  I  put  it:  under  entertainment  or  necessities?'    I'd  ask  in  turn.    To  make  a 
long  story  short,  we  decided  to  give  the  budget  up.    We  could    never  make  our  figures 
check  with  our  expenditures  anyhow" . 
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"Your  "budget  is  not  a  formal  account  book",  I  cautioned  Jack.    "Don't,  try  to 
account  for  every  penny.    It's  not  how  much  money  you  have  spent,  out  how  you've 
spent  it  that  counts.    Your  object  is  not  a  set  of  "balanced  books,  but  a  book  of 
evidence  as  to  where  your  money  has  gone .    Your  budget  should  tell  you  how  to 
make  better  use  of  your  money  in  the  future  than  you  have  in  the  past,  that's 
about  all",  said  I.  "Can't  you  afford  to  be  careful  in  the  little  things  now  if 
it's  going  to  bring  you  more  of  the  big  things  later?" 

"But  we  always  forgot  to  keep  the  book  up  to  date"  ,  complained  Jack. 

"Make  it  a  habit  to  take  down  the  day's  expenditures  at  a  certain  time  each 
day"  ,  I  advised.    "Make  it  a  habit  just  like  you  make  brushing  your  teeth  a 
habit.    You  don't  forget  to  do  that,  do  you?" 

"Sometimes,  but  not  very  often",  Jack  replied.  ...... 

By  this  time  Jack  and  I  had  reached  the  bank.    We  went  into  my  office  and 
sat  down  at  a  desk.    I  took  an  ordinary  notebook  from  a  drawer  and  laid  it  on  the 
desk.    "Now  let  me  show  you  how  to  make  this  thing  up",  said  I.    Jack  drew  a  chair 
up  to  the  desk  and  leaned  close. 

"In  order  to  spend  wisely",  I  went  on, "you  must  first  know  what  you  have  to 
spend.    The  first  step,  then,  in  making  a  budget  is  to  estimate  and  write  down 
all  the  sums  of  money  you  are  reasonably  sure  of  receiving  during  the  next  12 
months,  from  earnings,  sales,  interest,  and  other  sources.    It's  always  easy  to 
adjust  your  budget  to  larger  sums  than  you  expected  to  receive.    But  it's  mighty 
hard  to  adjust  it  to  a  smaller  income  than  you  expected. 

"The  next  step's  harder.    List  all  the  articles  and  services  your  family  is 
likely  to  need  during  the  next  12  months.    Cover  everything  — one  item  at  a 
time.    Begin  with  food.    These  food  figures  should  soon  show  you  where  you  can 
save  money  by  wiser  buying.    Then  take  housing.    Enter  expenditures  for  fuel , 
light,  telephone,  paid  service,  household  supplies,  and  all  the  many  little  things 
that  are  part  of  a  well-kept  household.    Make  out  this  list  in  considerable  de- 
tail, 

"Whew",  said  Jack.    "That  sounds  pretty  complicated"  . 

"Not  nearly  so  hard  as  it  sounds",  I  told  him.    "Mien  you  get  right  down  to 
business,  you  won't  find  it  so  hard.    Get  a  good  blank  book  and  write  down  on  the 
extreme  left  side  of  the  page,  the  classes  of  expenditures  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned.   List  the  detailed  items  under  each  general  class,  —  such  as  lighting 
under  housing,  — see?  Then,  down  the  double  page,  make  13  columns.    The  first  is 
for  the  year.    The  next  12- for  the  12  months.    Now,  under  each  item,  estimate 
and  enter  the  amount  you  will  probably  spend  for  that  item;  each  month  —  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  year.    You  could  begin  with  the  list  of  set  expenditures,  such  as 
insurance,  rent,  interest,  taxes,  that  fall  due  on  a  certain  day.    Then  plan  for 
the  other  expenditures  in  the  same  way. 

•"Plan  for  more  than  12  months  ahead,  Jack.    Provide  for  the  future.  Perhaps 
you  want  to  buy  a  car,'  maybe  you'd  like  to  finish  paying  for  your  home.  Set 
aside  definite  sums  of  money  —  out  of  income  --  to  take  care  of  these  items." 

..  "But  that's  only  half  of  it",  said  Jack.     "Those  figures  are  only  what  you 
expect  to  spend,  what  about  writing  down  how  much  you  actually  spend  each  day?" 

"You  must  do  it",  was  my  reply.    "Write  down  each  expenditure  each  day. 
Don't  enter  all  the "items  together  in  a  reckless  way.    What  you  want  to  know  is 
not  how  much  you  have  spent  each  month,  BUT  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  SPENT  IT  FOR.    To  find 
this  out,  you  must  enter  the  expenditures  under  certain  headings.    Take  a  certain 
page  for  each  class.    At  the  end  of  the  month  —  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year 
—  total  these  separately,  AND  ENTER  THEM  ON  YOUR  BUDGET.    Remember  that  every 
successful  business  house  has  a  budget  and  lives  up  to  it.    Your  first  budget 
will  certainly  need  changing.    But  what  if  it  does?    Just  because  you've  put  it 
down  on  paper,  don't  be  afraid  to  change  it.    If  you  find  mistakes,  correct  them. 
If  there  are  ways  to  improve  the  budget  —  don't  be  afraid  to  use  them. 
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BUT  WHEN  YOU  CHANGE,  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  SAVING  ITEM  AND  ON  THE  SATISFACTION' 
YOUR  FAMILY  IS  GOING  TO  GET  IN  THE  LONG  RUN,  .NOT  JUST  AT  THE  MOMENT.     IN  ORDER  TO 
KNOW  WHETHER  OR  NOT  YOU  ARE  FOLLOWING  YOUR  BUDGET  PLAN,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  KEEP 
SOME  RECORD  OF  YOUR  EXPENDITURES"  . 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that",  said  Jack.    And  *E  could  see  that  he  was  impressed. 
"But  what's  the  idea  of  the  whole  thing?" 

"Well,  they  say  it  takes  3  generations  in  American  to  go  from  shirt- sleeves 
to  shirt- sleeves.     To  go  from  the  "building  of  a  fortune,  out  of  nothing,  to  the 
final  dissipation  of  that  fortune",  said  I  as  I  handed  Jack  five  twenty  dollar 
bills.    "It  seems  to  me  that  our  problem  —  yours  and  mine  —  is  to  get  that 
fortune  started.    I  know  that  saving,  and  not  living  beyond  my  income,  is  the 
only  way  I'll  ever  stay  out  of  the  poor  house.    So  I  keep  a  budget  —  and  live 
by  it". 

JLUJUL 
II II  tt  It 


y  AKNOUjJICEMEKT :    The  "Primer  for  Town  Farmers"  a  regular  feature  at  this  Thurs- 

day period  brings  to  us  today,  a  popular  discussion  on  the  selection  of  meats, 
information  originating  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


******** 

The  other  day  my  wife  told  me  to  go  out  and  scour  the  streets  for  a 
good  steak..    Of  course  she  didn't  say  it  like    that.     She  said,  "Samuel,  Uncle 
Hyrum  and  Aunt  S 'mantha  are  coming  to  dinner  today.    We 've  got  to  get  up 
something  special.      So  I  wish  you'd  run  down  to  the  corner  butcher  shop  and 
buy  a  right  nice  STEAK/" 

"Well",  says  I,  "my  running  days  are  over,  but  rather  than  smirch  my 
proud  name,  I  will  drop  in  at  Joe's  and  buy  a  steak  for  you.    Only  I  wish 
you'd  do  it  yourself.    What  do  you  think  I  married  you  for?" 

"Now,  don't  go  asking  personal  questions",  she  says  good  natured  as 
ever.     "We  haven't  much  time". 

So  that's  how  I  went  to  the  butcher's. 

"Give  me  a  steak,  Joe",  said  I  to  the  butcher,     "We're  having  company 
for  dinner  and  we  want  to  put  on  a  little  dog.    So  better  give  me  something 
rather  special." 

"I  don't  sell  dog",  Joe  told  me  —  "but  I  can  give  you  a  nice  round 

steak",. 

"It'll  be  all  right",  I  said. 

Joe  went  to  his  refrigerator  —  talking  all  the  time.     "You're  like 
most  men,  Sam",  he  grumbled..    "You  know  you  want  to  buy  something,  but  you're 
not  sure  what". 

"Is  that  so?"  said  I  sarcastically.     "Come  down  to  my  hardware  store 
and  I'll  show  you  I  know  what  to  buy.1" 

"Sure,"  said  the  butcher,  "you  can  buy  hoes  and  rakes  and  nails,  but 
you  can't  buy  food..   Do  you  know  that  the  average  man  spends  30  per  cent  of 
his  moderate  income  for  food?  Find  me  the  man  who  spends  30  per  cent  of  his 
income  for  nails.    As  almost  everybody  knows,  meat  is  one  of  the  main  articles 
of  human  diet  —  and  yet  the  average  man  knows  as  much  about  buying  meat  as 
he  knows  about  buying  tennis  rackets.    Just  to  sho;v  you  what  I  mean:  Take 
yourself.    You  came  in  here  and  asked  for  a  special  steak.     I  asked  you  if 
round  steak  would  do.    You  said  it  would.    Don't  you  know  that,  round  steak 
may  not  do  for  special  company?" 
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"Why,  I  thought  it  was  all  right"*  said  I.     "What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"Nothing  at  all  if  it  comes  from  a  choice  animal-     If  it  doesn't  it 
makes  a  fine  Swiss  steak  or  pot  roast,  "but  you  haven't  time  for  that  tonight. 
If  you  want  the  best  steaks  for  "broiling  get  porterhouse,  club,  sirloin,  ten- 
derloin.    I'll  wager  your  wife  would  know  about  it'.', 

"Take  these  two  pieces  of  beef  here,  Sam,"  he  said.    "This  one  is 
light  red  in  color  in  the  lean.    The  fat  is  creamy  white.    The  lean  and  fat 
well  mixed.    This  is  a  fine  piece  of  beef.    The  marbling  is  unusually  fine 
here". 

I  broke  in  with  a  tjuestion.    "What  do  you  mean  by  marbling?" 

"Marbling  is  the  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  which  makes  the  beef  ten- 
der and  juicy  when  it's  cooked.    I  just  showed  you  this  fine  piece  with  its 
light  red  lean, -creamy,  rich  fat.    Now  take  this  piece.     It's  not  so  good. 
Notice  that  the  lean  is  dark  red.    The  fat  is  yellow  and  most  of  it  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  cut,  see?    It's  very  poorly  marbled,  too,  Sam.  Practically 
no  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  the  piece.     Let  marbling  be  your  guide". 

"They  always  told  me  to  let  my  conscience  be  my  guide",  said  I. 

"Not  when  you  buy  meat,  though" »  Joe  smiled.    "The  butcher  will  let  his 
conscience  be  HIS  guide  —  when  he  sets  the  price  on  the  piece,  I  hope". 

"I  wonder  why  meat  is  such  a  good  food?"  I  asked  as  *  leaned  against 
the  counter. 

Joe  tied  up  my  package  —  and  put  it  down  on  the  counter  at  my  elbow. 

"The  main  reason  according  to  all  the  facts  I've  gathered,  "the  butcher 
replied,     "is  because  it's  rich  in  proteins.    Proteins  are  the  tissue  building 
and  repairing  material  for  the  human  body.    Of  course  other  foods  contain  pro- 
teins too,  but  meat  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  source  of  them. 
Particularly  for  the  adult  person.    The  muscle  composition  of  man  and  the  other 
higher  animals  is  about  the  same.    When  we  eat  good,  fresh  meat  we  really  eat 
muscle. 

"Fats  are  also  essential  to  human  health  and  growth*  Meat  furnishes 
us  with  a  valuable  form  of  fat  and  in  genereua  quantities.  We  often  forget 
that,  though,  wfean  we  buy  meat. 

"I  suppose  you've  heard  about  vitamines,  Sam?"  Joe  asked  me.  ""Well, 
meat  has  some  of  those,  too.    Vitamines  are  mysterious,  organic  substances 
that  we  don't  know  much  about  except  that  they're  necessary  to  our  health* 
Meat  also  contains  lots  of  mineral  matter  we  need  —  especially  phosphorus 
and  iron.    And  meat  is  easily  digested  by  the  average  person  —  particularly 
if  it's  cooked  right". 
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'♦Well,  maybe  that's  all  true'S  said  !♦     "But  meat  costs  too  much  for 
me  to'  afford. much  of  it,  * 

"You,  think  that  because  you've  never  learned  how  to  buy  meat  economic- 
ally and  wisely",  Joe  told  me,  as  I.remember  it. 

"A  fellow  practices  true  economy  in  meat  buying  when  he  knows  the 
nature  of  the  various  cuts  and  how  to  cook  them.    Of  course,  he  lets  his  wife 
do  the  cooking,  "but  that  t a  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  know  something  about 
the  proper  ways*      Use  all  the  meat.     .The  demand  today  is  for  the  more  tender 
center  cuts.    We've  almost  forgotten  that  a  steer  or  cow  has  anything  but 
steaks.    Crack  the  bones  and  boil  . them  for  soup.    There  are .ways  to' cook  the 
trimmings;    keft-overs  should  go  into  the  soup  kettle,  my  wife  says.  EVery 
now  and  then  have  fish,  game,  or  poultry  for  variety.1! 

"flow  much  meat  should  a  man  eat  a  day?"  I  asked. 

"Varies  with  the  man  and  how  much  money  he's  got,  -I  suppose",  Jow  an- 
swered.     "Half  a  pound  of  meat  is  a  fair  day's  average.    Half  a  pound  sup-, 
plies  a  person  with  only,  about  25  grams  of'  edible  protein,  at*  that.    He  needs 
from  60  to  125  grams.    That  leaves  plenty  of  margin  for  milk,  fish,  eggs;  beans, 
and  so  forth." 

"The  price  of  meat  depends  on  where  it  came  from,., to  some  extent,  doesn't 
it?"  was  my  next  tfu&stion. 

Joe  moved  a  ham  to  a.  better  position  in  a  show  case  and  answered: 

"Tffhy,  sure,  Sam.    To  some  extent;  at  least.    Two- thjrds  of  the  country's 
meat  supply  is  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi.    But  two-thirds  of  the  supply  is 
eaten  east  of  the  Mississippi.    Fast  trains  —  refrigeration — inspection  -~ 
ah&  care  in  handling  give  any  section  in  the  country  a.  fresh  supply  of  meat 
any  time  in  the.  -year.    The  price"  of '  meat  also  depends  on  variations  in  the 
age,  sex,,  size,  and  condition    of  the  animal.    This^  results  in  different  grades 
of  meat*    The  demand  for  choice  cuts  is  greater -than  t he _  supply.    Yet  these 
cuts  make  up  only  .about  l/^  of  the  dressed  weight :  of  .  the  animal.    This  makes  the 
popular  meat  .cuts  high. in  price.    Another  thing  that  boosts  meat  prices  is  the 
failure  of  the  housewife  to  take  advantage  of  certain  meats  in  seasons  when 
those  meats  are  plentiful"! 

Just  then  a  customer  came  in.    *|*d  like  2  pounds  of  shank",  he  said. 

"How's  this  piece?"  joe  asked.  • 

"Too  much  bone",  said  the  fiustomer.4    "And  the  color rs  too  dark.    There  — 
that's.  Just  right.    I  like  to  see  it  with  some  meat  on  it, "he  said. 

Joe  wrapped  up  his  purchase  and  gave  it  to  him..   -The  customer  went  out. 

"That  man  knows  meat  quality",  said -Joe.  "He's  made  a  study  of  the 
matter.  His  study  and  experience  tell  him  what's  best  to  do  when  making  a. 
purchase". 


"Change  that  round  steak  to  porterhouse'1 ,   said  I  —  "and  be  sure  it's 
well  marbled  —  and  that  the  lean's  a  light,  attractive  red". 


"You  certainly  learn  in  a  hurry- 
said  as  he  handed  me  my  package. 

I  paid  him,  walked  home  and  geve 
tive  little  lecture  on  "Wise  Selection 


when  you  have  the  right  teacher",  Joe 


my  wife  the  meat  along  with  an  instruc- 
of  Steaks". 
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AMQUlJCSi)«SNT}     Tom  farmers  who  plan  to  -do  some  painting  ^soon  will  find  to- 
night's Primer  for  Town  Farmers  instructive.     It  tells  how  to  choose  the  right 
paint  for  the  job  and  how  —  and  when  —  to  do  the  painting.    The  information 
which  is  released  by  Uncle  Sam  through  Station  . 


At  breakfast  the  other  morning,  3uth,  my  wife,  suggested  that  it  was  about 
time  to  give  our  house  a  new  coat  of  paint.     It  was  between  the  cereal  and  the 
ham  and  eggs  that  she  broached  the  subject. 

"'Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all'"  she  quoted  brightly, 

"That's  right",  said  I,     "And  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.    As  you  say, 
Ruth,  I  suppose  the  house  could  stand  a  bit  of  painting  up  again". 

Then  I  struggled  into  my  coat  —  found  my  hat  behind  a  radiator  —  put  it 
on  —  and  started  out  for  the  office.     "Well,  so  long,  my  dear",  I  said  as  I 
ran  down  the  porch  steps.     "I'll  look  into  this  painting  business  right  away". 

Soon  I  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend,  Tom  Trimm.     I  noted  a  great  change. 
Mr.  Trimm' s  house  was  taking  on  a  wild  green  color.     Tom,  himself,  was  out  on 
the  smith  side,  mixing  something  in  a  5-gallon  can.    A  ladder  and  scaffold  sug- 
gested painting  being  done.     Trirnm's  eldest  son  was  scraping  the  front  of  the 
house.     I  smelled  paint. 

"Morning",  I  called.     "There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  this  town  saying  you 
can't  paint  your  house  such  a  loud  color  that  it  stops  men  going  to  work'.'.' 

Mr.  Trimm  looked  up  from  his  mixing  and  waved  a  green  hand  to  me.  "That's 
all  right,  Sb.",  he  shouted.     "Just  wait  till  this  house  is  finished.  It'll 
make  you  turn  green  with  envy" . 

"No  doubt  —  no  doubt",  said  I  airily.     "But  how  come  you're  painting  this 
early  in  the  year?" 

"I  paint  when  there's  need  to  paint",  Tom  shouted.     "Pall  and  spring  are  the 
best  times  to  paint.    But  it!s  not  necessary  to  put  the  job  off  if  the  house  is 
in  need  of  a  new  coat.    Outside  painting  can  be  done  successfully  any  time  the 
surface  is  dry  and  the  weather's  not  damp,  frosty,  or  freezing.    A  man  can  paint 
the  inside  of  a  heated  building  any  time". 

"That  so?"    I  asked.     "Vfhat  you  mixing  in  that  can?" 
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"Paint" i  called  Tom.    "Come  on  over  and  talk  for  a  wail*?.    I  don't  feel  like 
going  on  with  this  long-range  conversation  when  we  might  as-  well  be  close  and 
chummy  like. 11 

"I  generally  mix  my  own  paints",  Tom  told  me  when  I  reached  his  field  of 
operations.     "It's  cheaper  that  way.    This  can  contains  the  pigment  —  the  solid, 
coloring  matter  —  which  I'm  mixing  into  the  vehicle  —  a  liquid.     This  vehicle 
in  oil  paints  is  usually  linseed  oil  with  a  little  liquid  drier  and  thinner.  In 
enamels,  the  vehicle  is  essentially  varnish. 

"The  pigment  is  a  very  finely  divided  solid  which  gives  the  paint  its  power 
to  hide  and  color  a  surface.     The  vehicle  makes  it  possible  to  spread  the  pigment 
over  the  surface.     When  the  paint  dries,  the  vehicle  binds  the  pigment  particles 
to  the  surface  and  to  one  another.     As  a  rule,  both  pigment  and  vehicle  are  mix- 
tures.   Materials  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  pigment  mixture  are  callec 
base  or  body  pigments.    All  light-colored  or  tinted  paints  have  a  white  base.  Dar 
paints  may  contain  a  dark  base  pigment  mixed  with  other  pigments,  or  they  may 
contain  only  one  dark  pigment.     I'm  mixing  the  pigment  with  the  oil  in  this  can, 
you'll  notice. " 

"So  I  see",  said  I.     "Isn't  there  some 'advantage  . in.  buying  ready-mixed 
paint  and  saving  yourself  all  the  trouble  of  mixing?"    Tom  always  did  talk 
formal- like. 

"Well",  said  Tom  Trimm,  "first  of  all,  I  like  to  mix  paint  and  put  it  on.  Anr 
mixing  paint  on  the  job  is  a  lot  cheaper.     That  counts  with  me,  Eb.     Of  course 
there  are  certain  advantages  in  buying  ready-mixed  paints.     They're  more  uniform, 
for  one  thing.     Then  you  can  buy  just  the  right  quantity  of  ready-mixed  paint 
for  your  job.     :?hen  you  mix  your  own,  it's  pretty  hard  to  estimate  just  exactly 
how  much  paint  you'll  need  and  you  might  have  a  lot  of  trouble  making  a  second 
batch  to  match  the  first  in  color.     Then,  some  of  these  special,  ready-mixed 
paints  contain  certain  things  the  manufacturers  put  into  them  that  give  them 
advantages  you  won't  find  in  paint  mixed  on  the  job.    But,  on  the  whole,  a  man 
can  mix  his  own  house  paint  satisfactorily,  if  he's  careful  and  willing  to  do 
the  work.     One  thing  you  should  remember:  Ready-mixed  paints  should  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  by  their  makers. " 

"I  see.     Now  tell  me  just  how  you  mix  the  paint  for  a.  particular  job,  Tom. 
I'm  going  to  be  doing  some  painting  myself  in  a  day  or  so". 

"Well,  first  of  all  you  should  estimate  the  quantity  of  paint  you'll  need 
for  the  job.    Figure  out  the  total  surface  to  be  covered.     This  can  be  done  by 
measuring  the  areas  to  be  painted.     It's  best  to  draw  a  diagram  of  each  surface. 
Calculate  the  areas  of  all  surfaces  and  add  the  results.     Then  you've  got  to 
know  the  spreading  rate  of  various  kinds  of  paint.     There's  a  complete  table 
for  the  various  surfaces  and  different  kinds  of  paint  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1-4-5-2,  "Painting  on  the  Farm".     The  bulletin  is  a  good  guide,     it  gives  ex- 
plicit directions  for  actually  mixing  the  pigments  and  vehicle." 
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"Does  a  man  have  to  do  anything  to  the  walls  before  he  slaps  the  paint  on?" 
I  wanted  t*  know. 

"Depends  on  the  kind  of  wall",  Tom  replied,  stirring  his  paint.     "New  un- 
painted  wood  usually  needs  but  little  preparation.     Dust  off  the  dirt  —  remove 
mortar,  plaster,  or  cement  with  a  scraper  or  sand  paper  —  and  fill  the  nail 
holes  and  cracks  with  putty.     That's  about  all  you  have  to  do.     If  the  wood  is 
resinous  or  waxy,  char  the  knots  and  other  resinous  parts,  with  a  blow  torch. 
Or  else  apply  a  thin  coat  of  orange  shellac  to  the' pitchy  places.    Very  resinous 
wood,  like  yellew  pine,  should  be  brushed  over  with  turpentine  just  before  it's 
painted.     All  you  have  to  do  with  a  painted  surface  that  is  chalky  is  to  brush 
it  off.     Scrape  off  all  paint  that  has  begun  to  peel  or  scale  before  you  put  a 

new  coat  on  any  kind  of  surface.     A  wire  brush  is  good  to  clean/rough  surfaces." 

uP  & 

"Some  of  my  house  is  brick  work",  said  I.     "Does  brick  require  any  special 
treatment,  Tom?" 

"I  usually  put  three  coats  on  unpainted  brickwork" ,  answered  Tom.  "You'll 
get  the  best  results  by  mixing  the  first  coat  with  kettle-boiled  linseed  oil  and 
a  little  turpentine.     On  very  soft  bricks  these  coats  should  be  applied  before 
putting  on  the  finishing  coat.     The  middle  coat  or  coats  can  be  mixed  like  ordin- 
ary house  paint.     If  a  dull  finish  is  wanted  the  finishing  coat  should  contain 
little  oil  and  much  thinner. 

"I  see",  I  said  as  I  watched  Trimm  pour  some  mixed  paint  into  a  small 
bucket.     "And  how  about  shingles?" 

"Shingles  can  be  painted  with  ordinary  house  paint,  or  they  can  be  stained, 
A  good  creosote  stain  can  be  made  by  thinning  pigments  ground  in  linseed  oil 
with  a  vehicle  consisting  of  2  volumes  raw  linseed  oil  —  2  volumes  turpentine 
or  mineral  spirits  —  2  volumes  coal-tar  creosote  —  and  1  volume  brown  japan 
drier" . 

"Well,  that's  definite  enough",  said  I. 

By  this  time,  Tom  was  spreading  the  paint  with  long,  sweeping  brush  strokes. 
It  looked  like  a  lot  of  fun  and  reminded  me  of  Mark  Twain's  incomparable  story  of 
Tom  Sawyer  whitewashing  the  fence.     I  was  about  ready  to  give  him  an  apple  core 
or  a  jewsharp  if  he'd  let  me  try  it. 

"Hold  the  brush  lightly,  but  firmly,  with  the  narrow  part  of  the  handle 
between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers",  said  Tom  as  he  painted.     "Hold  it 
about  the  way  you  hold  a  pencil  when  you  draw  a  line  with  a  ruler.  Never  grip 
the  brush  by  the  stock*     Do  not  bear  down  too  hard  on  it,  either.    Use  a  medium, 
even  pressure  in  spreading  the  paint  and  a  light,  even  pressure  in  finishing, 
drawing  the  empty  brush  smoothly  across  the  length  of  the  surface  just  covered 
from  the  edge  of  the  unpainted  surface  toward  that  which  has  been  finished.  Let 
the  muscles  of  the  wrist  do  most  of  the  work.    Always  lift  the  brush  from  the 
surface  before  starting  a  return  stroke. 
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"Don't  dip  the  brush  too  deep  into  the  paint1' ,  he  continued,  keeping  time 
to  his  strokes.     "One- third  of  the  length  of  the  bristles  is  far  enough.  After 
dipping,  tap  the  brush  gently  against  the  edge  of  the  paint  pot  —  or  draw  it 
lightly  across  the  inner  edge  to  remove  excess  paint.    Use  all  of  each  brushful 
before  dipping  again. 

"In  painting  outside  surfaces,  start  at  the  top,  and  work  downward  and 
across  the  surface,     tfork  across,  from  one  side  to  the  other.    Brush  the  paint 
out  thoroughly  to  a  thin,  even  coating.     On  smooth  surfaces  brush  up  and  down, 
as  well  as  across,  to  get  a  uniform  coating  and  hide  the  brush  marks.     On  wood 
use  long,  sweeping  strokes  parallel  to  the  grain  in  finishing. 

"Never  let  paint  dry  on  your  brushes.     Take  care  of  them,  if  you  want  to 
use  them  again.     The  best  way  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  is  to  hang  them 
in  raw  linseed  oil. " 

"Well,  I  must  be  getting  along  or  I'll  miss  a  sale",  said  I.  "About  the 
only  thing  you  didn't  tell  me,  Tom,  is  how  to  choose  the  proper  color  to  suit 
all  the  neighbors." 

"tfell  -  let  your  color  conscience  be  your  guide.    And  let  the  neighbors 
take  care  of  themselves" ,  said  Tom  as  he  waved  me  goodbye. 
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He's  fighting  mites  I  said  to  myself  as  I  passed  Tom  TrimmTs  place  this 
morning.    Tom's  a  neighbor  of  mine.  Something  of  a  chicken  fan.    Has  a 
flock  of  about  100  hens  on  his  quarter-acre  town  lot.    You  can  see  the  coop 
from  the  street  in  front  of  Tom's  place,  but  he's  painted  it  white  and  green 
so  it's  not  so  bad  at  that. 

I  stopped  in  for  a  couple  minutes  -  just  to  be  sociable  and  found  Tom 
covered  with  spray  and  full  of  wrath. 

*W!jat  good's  it  do  to  spray, • anyhow?"  Tom  roared.    "I  sprayed  3  weeks 
ago  and  my  hens  are  just  as  loney  as  #v®r." 

"You  spray  coops  to  kill  MITES,  not  LICE.    Lice  live  on  the  hens,  not 
on  the  roosts, "I  said  quietly.  "Kill  the  lice  with  SODIUM  FLUORIDE.  Buy 
it  at  the  drug  store.    You  can  put  it  on  the  hens  by  the  pinch  method  or 
by  dipping.    Spray  the  roosts,  dropping 'boards,  and  other  fixtures,  to  kill 
the  mites  that  come  out  at  night  and  bother  your  hens." 

"That's  a  long  speech,  but  I  believe  you",  Tom  answered. 

"How  much  will  sodium  fluoride  cost  me  to  eradicate  the  lice  from 
my  flock  of  100  hens,  Jim?"  he  asked  as  he  wiped  the  spray  out  of  his  eyes. 

"If  you  figure  the  sodium  fluoride  at  Uo  cents  a  pound  and  your 
time  at  30  cents  an  hour,  the  cost  of  treating  100  birds  by  the  pinch  meth- 
od is  about  $1.65.    By  the  dipping  method,  the  cost  is  considerably  reduced!. 
Don't  use  the  DIPPING  METHOD  this  time  of  year,  though.    Too  cold.  But 
either  method,  if  carried  out  properly,  will  absolutely  and  completely  rid 
your  flock  of  lice.". 

"Ifm  goingrto  finish  every  mite  in  this  house  within  a  week,  Tom 
said  with  set  teeth.  "I  just  set  an  incubator  this  morning.  Want  some 
early  chicks.    How  soon  should  I  begin  turning  the  eggs?  n 

"Nearly  everyone  begins  turning  the  eggs  on  the  third  day,  Tom. 
But  turninghthem  from  the  first  day  on  is  quite  all  right." 

"Is  it  better  to  turn  the  eggs  three  times  a  day  —  or  twice, Jim?" 
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"Results  from  several  experiment  stations  show  that  turning  the  eggs 
3  times  a  day  is  best5',  I  replied. 

out 

"For  later  hatches  I'm  planning  to  separate/ ^0  hens  in  my  flock  to 
make  a  special  mating  flock.     How  many  roosters  should  I  have  in  the  flock"? 

"Have  k  males  for  ko  hens,"  I  answered.  Allow  2  of  them  in  the  pen 
every  other  day.    Keep  the  other  two  in  a  reserve  pen." 

"I'll  have  some  chicks  coming  off  in  3  weeks",  Tom  said.     "And  I've 
never  had  exactly  the  best  of  luck  raising  chicks.    Outline  a  good  method 
for  eqs ,  will  you?" 

"Here's  a  system  they  tried  out  at  Purdue  University,  with  success; — 
They  keep  the  chicks  in  the  incubator  until  they're  about  2k  to  3&  hours 
old  to  harden  them  off.    The  chicks  are  then  transferred  to  the  brooder", 
I  began.     "If  the  chicks  are  moved  at  night,  they  will  stay  quietly  under 
the  hover.    Don't  feed  them  before  they're  from  hS  to  60  hours  old.  Milk 
may  be  given  before,  but  no  other  food.    A  grain  mixture  is  offered  as  the 
first  solid  feed.     The  fine  grain  is  scattered  on  paper  pie  plates  so  that 
it  will  be  found  easily^      Feed  a  little  and  often.     That's  mighty  import- 
ant.   The  appetite  will  govern  the  quantity  to  feed.     If  the  feed  isn't 
cleaned- up  within  20  or  30  minutes, . take  it  away.    Feed  the  grain  5  times  a 
day  the  first  week.    Shen  reduce  this  to  k  times  —  then  3  times  a  day,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that,  — within  about  2  weeks.     Supply  mash  when 
the  chicks  are  1  week  old.    On  the  first  day,  it  may  be  fed  after  a  grain 

feed.    Then  after  2  feeds         then         By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 

chicks  may  have  mash  before  them  all  the  time.    After  a  few  days,  you  can 
feed"  the  grain  scattered  on  ths  floor,  not  spreaS  on  a  pie  pla:te.  The 
newest  method  of  feeding  is  to  mixh  mash  and  grain,  and  feed  the  mixture 
dry.    When  that  is  done  you  can  put  the  mixed  feed  into  a  hopper  and  keep 
it  before  the  chicks  all  the  time." 

"That's  a.  first-rate  system",  said  Tom  as  soon  as  I  finished.  "I'm 
going  to  follow  it  this  spring.    Say, friends  of  mine  lost  a  lot  of  their 
chicks  last  year  by  white  diarrhea.    How  can  it  be  prevented? 

First:  if  possible,  hatch  eggs  from  flocks  known  to  be  free  from 
the  disease,    2nd:  Wipe  off  the  hatching  eggs  with  a  clean  cloth  dipped 
in  S5  per  cent  alcohol,  before  you  set  them.    3rd:    Divide  the  incubator 
trays  into  small  compartments  containing  from  5  to  10  chicks.    Darken  these 
compartments  so  the  chicks  won't  pick  at  their  droppings.     If  disease  breaks 
out  in  one  compartment,  remove  it  and  dispose  of  the  chicks.    Keep  the  in- 
cubators and  brooders  clean,    kth:    Keep  the  chicks  off  infected  ground 
but  at  the  same  time  give  them  plenty  of  sunlight* 
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5th:  Disinfect  infected  ground  "by  scraping  off  the  top  soil  and  spraying 
the  newly  exposed  soil  -underneath.     6thr  Put  a  small  amount  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  chicks'  drinking  water..    7th:  Keep  pigeons  and  in- 
fected hens  from  getting  into  your  poultry  yards  to  spread  the  disease.. 
8th:  Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  information  in  de- 
tail", was  my  final  tip.    "Say,  what  are  youL  hatching  out  chicks  so  early 
for.  Torn?" 

"Well,"*  he  replied,  rtI  want  to  market  them  as  "broilers..  Plymouth 
Rock  make  good  "broilers,  don't  they?" 

"None  better",  I  said.     "Rocks,  Rhode  Island.  Reds,  and  Wyandottes 
make  the  "best  broilers,  Torn"; 

"How  do  you  raise  fem  to  get  the  best  results?"  he  asked. 

"Raise  the  chicks  in  the  usual  way  up  to  the  time  they're  6  to  8 
weeks  old.    Then  give  them  one  light  feed  of  cracked  corn  daily  and  a  fat- 
tening mash  twice  a  day.    Milk's  very  desirable  in  fattening  broilers  for 
market.    The  chickens  will  weigh  about  2  pounds  at  9  to  12  weeks  old,  and 
will  eat  from  5  to  6  pounds  of  feed  up  to  that  age.    Add  2  per  cent  of  cod 
liver  oil  to  their  mash,  if  they  don't  get  much  sun." 

"Is  there  a  bulletin  on  that?"  Tom  asked. 

"Yes,  Farmers '  Bull^Hn  No.  1-3-7-6.    Write  to  Washington  for  it 
if  you're  going  to  raise  broilers  this  year,Tom"w 

.  "Here's  a  question  that  has  been  bothering  me  for. some  time,"  said 
Trimm.     "They  say  that  to  get  fall  layers,  chickens  should  be  hatched  in 
February  or  March.    Others  say. that  chickens  hatched  that  early  will  molt 
early  and  won't  lay  any  earlier. than  late-hatched  birds.    What  about  it?" 

"Chickens  hatched  in  March  should  begin  laying  in  October",  said  I. 
"And,  if  managed -properly,  won't  go- through  a  molt  that  fall.  February 
and  March  are  good  throes  to  hatch  out  chicks". 

"G-lad  to.  hear  that",  said  Tom,  "because  I  want  to  hatch  early  this 
year  myself.    Say,  can  I  use  a  rooster,  from  the  same  flock  as  my  pullets, 
for  this  season's  breeding?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.     "The  roosters  from  your  own  flock  may  be  used  as 
long  as  both  the  females  and  males  are  very  carefully  selected  for  consti- 
tutional vigor  and  are  of  the  desired  type. .  There  isn't  much  danger  from 
inbreeding  in  open-flock  matings  as  long  as  careful  attention  is  given 
to  health  and  constitutional  vigor  of  the  birds." 

"I  see",  said  Tom.     "I  wish  you'd    tell  me  the  best  way  to  be  sure 
of  getting  fertile  eggs  from  my  flock." 

"The  best  way  to  get  a  high  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  is  to  have 
clean  poultry  houses  —  clean  litter  —  plenty  of  room  for  the  breeders  — 
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plenty  of  range,  if  possible  — breeders  of  the  best  health  and  vigor  — 
and  then  feed  the  birds  properly..    Fertile  eggs  are  especially  desirable, 
in  backyard  poultry  keeping,  and  sometimes  are  hard  to  get,"  said  I. 
"Well,    Tom,  I  won't,  keep  you  from  your i  work  any  longer...    I  've  got  some 
of  my  own  to  dok "  j  i 
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Announcement;    And  that  concludes  the  Poultry  Primer  for  Town  Farmers., 
You  may  hear  the  next  chapter  one  week  from  this  time.    Your,  questions 
are  welcomed  and  will  be  answered  by  personal  letter  as  well  as  over  the 
air  if  directed  to  this  station  for  reference  to  the  U.  Department 
of.  Agriculture..    Also-  request  the  new  radio  poultry  booklets  just  issued 
by  the  Department  and  other  Poultry  bulletins  as  well.. 
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